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motive of the economic man, and works out all tlie con-
sequences without troubling about that other-regarding
principle which is the foundation and measure of
morality, though he shows, it is true, that the motive
of self-interest, if sufficiently enlightened, will result
in the general good. Without denying that Buckle's
contention is suggestive, we may observe that Smith
distinctly refuses to confine virtue to benevolence,
and parts company on this very point from "the
amiable system" of Hutcheson. "Kegard to our own
private happiness, and interest too, appear," says he,
"upon many occasions very laudable principles of
action. The habits of economy, industry, discretion,
attention, and application of thought are generally
supposed to be cultivated from, self-interested motives,
and at the same time are apprehended to be very
praiseworthy qualities, which deserve the esteem and
approbation of everybody."1 Benevolence may perhaps
be the sole principle of action in the Deity, but an
imperfect creature like man must and ought often to
act from other motives.

To the third edition of the Moral Sentiments (1767)
was appended an essay on the formation of Languages
and the different genius of original and compounded
languages. It is the fruit of his philological studies,
and contains no doubt the substance of lectures that
he had read in Edinburgh and Glasgow. He starts
with the proposition that names of objects, that is to
say, nouns substantive, must have been the first steps
toward the making of a language. Two savages who
had never been taught to speak would naturally begin
to make their mutual wants intelligible by uttering
1 See Moral Sentiments, 1st edition, p. 464.